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The Editor Writes: 


= EEP YOUR NERVE!” This was the advice 

given to a national conference held in New 
York recently by no less a person than Walter 
Lippman. He said more than that, but a fellow. 
speaker, William Hard, another journalist of 
note, with the facility of all journalists, boiled 
down a fifteen-minute radio address to just those 
three words. 


It makes no difference what field or occupation 
one may be in, the advice is just as pertinent. The 
general current of opinion at the conference, no 
matter who the speaker, tended toward more work 
on the part of the individual plus a confidence, 
born of past experience, as an ultimate solution. 

America, it was pointed out, had had depres. 
sions before. True, this was a world depression 
and we had more spot news about it than at any 
previous time. No more relatively was at stake 
than in earlier days but, unfortunately, communi- 
cation was such that we knew more about it. 
There is too much momentum behind us to bring 
us to a complete stop unless public opinion wants 
us to stop. Therefore, they argued, if public 
opinion expresses a wish to go on, we can’t be 


stopped. 


A LE of which is good psychology to apply to 

our own depression problems with the schol- 
astic press of the country. But it must be applied 
to the whole school as well as to the staff. Hav- 
ing a paper is not a staff or adviser problem; it 
is one which affects the whole school-community. 
Too many have bottled themselves up with their 
thoughts and their ink and expected the school 
world to make tracks to their door, a la Emerson. 
Even Emerson would have to employ a publicity 
agent and bombard the press with releases if he 
expected to reach the public these days. One of 
the most notable examples of that in recent times 
is the Einstein vogue. Everything he does, every- 
where he goes, all that he says, is NEWS, written 
in large capitals. 

Editors must come out of their cubicles, adver- 
tising managers must leave Main Street and solicit 
ante-Main, post-Main, side-Main and sub-Main 
Streets, if their columns are to do a pyramid. 
Stick to Main Street, and one small rectangle will 
be the happy (?) result. 


W ORK must be done with the school at large. 

A public opinion must be created among the 
students that will stabilize the position of the 
paper. They must be met in assemblies, in classes, 
in clubs, in groups and in their homes. The mem- 
bers of the staff should see to it that every mem- 
ber of the school community is seen and the im- 
portance of the paper stressed and re-stressed so 
that to suspend is as much out of the question as 
the suspension of school itself. It is the one and 
only unifying extra-curricula activity that any 
school could have. 

In addition, the staff must go before the school 
with a program of increased service, greater scope 
and close adherence to the needs of the com- 
munity, on a reduced budget. Unless one be- 
comes a part of the great international game of 


“cut the budget”, he’s behind the times. Publica- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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How to Give More and Better News to the Subscribers by 


Keeping Your Gyes Open 


By LaRUE W. PIERCY 


Faculty Adviser, “Reserve Record,” Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 


OUR school is crammed with 
news—even more than you have 
probably suspected. It is up to 

you to get it and use it. Line up with 
the principles of the new National Re- 
covery Act for high school journalists. 
The aim is to put every one to work 
and to increase production. 

As the new school year starts we too 
must get into the swing of things and 
grant a new deal to our readers—give 
them more and better news. To 
do this we must learn to get all 
the news and with a merry troupe 
of features added unto it. The 
methods are just those employed 
by every good newspaper editor 
—beats, special assignments, and 
individual pick-ups—but with a 
more enthusiastic systematization 
of effort and a more thoroughly 
relentless persistence. 

The system of covering beats 
can not be neglected. Start it at 
once if you are not using it. It 
is the only way you can check 
thoroughly to catch every bit of 
news. The system requires careful su- 
pervision and plenty of honest effort 
but it pays good dividends in news. 


WHILE the ultimate responsibility 
is with the editor to see that every 
news source is adequately covered, the 
strength of the system lies in the ef- 
fectiveness of the reporters’ work. 
Promptness, polite persistence, and art- 
ful questioning must be diligently prac- 
ticed. The reporter can not merely 
drop in and say, “Any news today?” 
Teachers generally are not looking for 
news and are not thinking in terms of 
news values. They have to be skill- 
fully prodded and painlessly pried 
loose from any interesting bits of in- 
formation they are harboring. 
The reporter must learn to be friend- 
ly and chatty. He can not bluntly ask 
way along the possibilities and be ready 
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to catch any suggestion of a story and 
follow it up. He must talk with the 
teacher about class work, assignments, 
projects, plans, new arrangements, pu- 
pils’ work, special reports—any sub- 
ject that might lead to a discovery. He 
must think out his strategy and plan 
for news. He must start a conversa- 
tion along the lines of inquiry he 
wishes to pursue. He must feel his 
of attack in advance and be prepared 


SPECIAL BULLETIN 


O the Editor: Lock the doors and don’t let 
anyone escape. A stock of good stories is 
being hidden by the people in your school. 
Have your men search every one. Get all the 
news! 


T° the Reporter: Keep every one covered 

well. Search thoroughly and you'll get 
more than you ever expected. Don’t let any 
one with a good story escape. 


for any chance opening. A really good 
reporter can unearth more news from 
some fossilized faculty member than a 
poor one can extract from the principal 


himself. 


Beats and assignments form the 
backbone of news coverage but alone 
they prove inadequate. A good re- 
porter’s duty is by no means fulfilled 
when he has checked up thoroughly on 
his beat and covered his assignments. 
A genuinely good reporter keeps his 
nose for news to the wind every minute. 
Not only does he keep his eyes and 
ears open wherever he may be, but he 
also tries to be places where a good 
breeze is likely to waft something 
newsy in his direction. 


BOVE all a good reporter must be 
friendly with every one and on the 
qui vive for all kinds on stories. He 


must delve into the lives of all the 
teachers and pupils with whom he can 
come into contact conversationally, of 
course never acting impertinently in- 
quisitive but always being amiably in- 
terested. He must chat about hobbies, 
peoples’ special interests, what they do 
outside of school, where they have trav- 
eled, what interesting experiences they 
have had, what they would like to do 
and be. Many unexpectedly interest- 
ing worlds of experience and 
ideas lie waiting the resourceful 
reporter. 

Another phase easily neglected 
but not to be overlooked lies in 
that vast field of news and fea- 
ture bits, the little incidents in 
student and teacher life. Though 
minor in themselves, they add the 
essential touch to the picture of 
school life your paper should be 
presenting to the world. But one 
warning: Never stoop to such 
ridiculous banalities as “Johnny 
Jones was seen walking with a 
new queen last Friday. How 

about the old girl friend, Johnny?” 
Keep your personal remarks on a 
higher plane than puppy love 
gossip. 

With all this seeking everywhere for 
news and searching every one for story 
possibilities you should collect such a 
supply of material that you can take 
your pick of the best for publication. 
Then pack your paper with the best and 
brightest bits that you have gleaned 
from your cleansweeping process. 


The ideal paper will tell all the news 
tersely and interestingly and will so 
portray individual and group details 
of school life that the stranger may 
appreciate the spirit of the school and 
understand what life is like there. Your 
readers will find a more newsy, lively, 
attractive paper bringing them a new 
deal of interest. 


One 





News... 
St Makes the “Paper 


By JOHN E. STEMPEL 
Copy Editor, “The New York Sun.” 


GOOD editor can sit down after 

he has finished putting out one 

day’s newspaper, and tell what 
will be in the next day’s,” a smart news- 
paper editor used to tell me. 


What that editor meant was that 
planning and organizing news gather- 
ing makes the task of assembling the 
newspaper's contents easy. Obviously 
the editor can not forecast fires, acci- 
dents or unexepcted events, but he can 
be prepared for them by having his 
routine news gathering so organized 
that he can shift his staff quickly to 
handle the unexepected, and at the 
same time keep the flow of usual news 
steady. 


Where I the news editor of a school 
paper, I would so organize my staff 
that each official and department, each 
club and organization, and the bulle- 
tin boards were assigned to specific 
members of my staff for watching. 
Each reporter would be responsible for 
established tasks. It would be his duty 
to keep me informed of occurrences 
and expected occurrences in those de- 
partments, and when I got a tip of an 
expected happening involving some one 
of the assigned fields, I would know 
which reporter to call on to get the 
facts and write the story. 


AVING assigned my staff to help 

me in keeping watch on the school, 
I would prepare and keep up to date 
a “future book.” As dates were an- 
nounced for various events I would en- 
ter those dates in my book together 
with tips for investigation. By consult- 
ing this book frequently, I would keep 
informed of approaching events, and 
know to assign my reporters to obtain- 
ing advance stories and covering the 
events themselves. 

The basis of my future book would 
be a rough calendar of events that 
might be expected to occur during the 
year. It would be somewhat like this: 

SEPTEMBER—School opens. En- 
rollment and list of new students. What 
has happened to members of last year’s 
class, number in college and number 
in jobs. School and organization sched- 
ules. Organization plans. Grants of 
concessions at athletic events. Summer 
school happenings and list of grad- 
uates. Faculty changes. School im- 
provements. 


OCTOBER—Club and class meet- 


Two 


ings to organize and elections. Hallo- 
ween parties. Yearbook plans. 

NOVEMBER—End of football sea- 
son, beginning of winter sports, com- 
plimentary dinners for football team. 
Thanksgiving parties and efforts to 
raise money and obtain food for char- 
ities. School holiday plans. 

DECEMBER—First play and debate 
of the year. Christmas festivals, part- 
ies, charity work, Red Cross campaign. 

JANUARY -- Examination — sched- 
ules. Between semester events. Elec- 
tions. 

FEBRUARY—List of midyear grad- 
uates. Return to eligibility of athletic 
team members. New students. Faculty 
changes. Club programs. State con- 
tests. Washington and Lincoln’s birth- 
day events. 

MARCH—Winter sports end and 
spring sports begin. Agricultural classes 
begin outdoor work. State contests. 
Yearbook nears completion. 


APRIL—Yearbook completed. Final 
schedules for plays and debates. Prep- 
arations for festivals and bazaars. State 
contests. 

MAY—Spring festival. Field day. 
Handicraft displays and bazaars. Elec- 
tions. Honor awards. Summer school 
plans. Senior list. Senior farewell 
parties. 

JUNE—Com mencement plans. 
Teachers leaving. Summer plans of 
faculty and students. Final school 
events. Changes and improvements 
planned for the following year. Sum- 
mer school plans. 


BY filling in this outline every day 

with specific dates, tips on events 
not in the ordinary routine, coming 
action by school officials, etc., I would 
know in advance the sort of material 
my staff should be gathering for me, 
and I could check up on failures of the 
staff to keep me provided with up-to- 
the-minute accounts of what was going 
on in the school. 


At the end of the school year 
Chandler Jones, former Lincoln News 
business manager, was the recipient of 
the prize offered in a Royal Signet- 
Scholastic full page advertisement 
writing contest. This was the second 
time Chandler was recognized because 
of his ad writing ability. 


Greetings 


From the N- E. A. 


By Miss Jessie Gray 
President of the National Education 
Association 


"T HE change from summer to autumn, 


in this part of the world, is a call 
from vacation, out-of-doors, freedom 


a 


Miss Jessie Gray 


from routine, to an indoor dedication 
of the strength, enthusiasm and new 
vision to find a way to be of better 
service. Full many a time and oft, 
when tasks seem heavy, the mind and 
heart will wander off momentarily to 
“dance with the daffodils”, to hear the 
rustling of trees, the songs of the 
brook, to live again the tip-toe excite- 
ment of talking to a rare acquaintance 
and a new-found friend. 


This reserve of the soul, stored up 
in happy memories, is the enthusiasm 
that weighs values with nice judgment, 
that selects, from a trying day, the few 
moments worthy of adding to the pow- 
er of personality. It eliminates the 
dross and secures the gold of charac- 
ter. Flowers, skies, trees, hills, moun- 
tains, valleys, brooks, human compan- 
ionship and understanding—the gar- 
den of life in which we may walk in 
the cool of the day. 

One garden this summer seemed too 
exquisite to describe. It was an emo- 
tion capturing in one embrace the 
charm of his comedies, the delight of 
his phrases, the joy of his imagery, 
the blending of his emotional appeals. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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The School Publication As an Educational 


Medium 


By A. C. ELDREDGE 


Assistant Superintendent of Cleveland Schools 


HE mushroom growth of public 
T school journalism is one of the 
phenomena of modern education. 
It is only about sixteen years old yet it 
has fascinated thousands of youngsters 
who have brought gray into Conserva- 
tism’s hair by bursting into the sanc- 
tums of the great and the near great, 
in school and out, to ask divers and 
sundry what they like for breakfast 
or their ideas as to what the World 
Economic Conference will accomplish. 
If the paper has captured the imagin- 
ations of so many of the most gifted 
pupils, so that they declare it worth 
while and count no labor too long if 
done for its sake, it must meet a real 
need. It is unique, I believe, in fur- 
nishing the child an impelling motive 
for writing; it emphasizes certain de- 
sirable traits of character; it is, more- 
ever, in line with the idea of modern 
education—learning through doing. 
My chief quarrel with the school 
paper is that its adviser sometimes fails 
to sense its broader possibilities so that 
the pupils who work on it become en- 
chanted at their power to retail what 
corresponds to village gossip and miss 
an aspect that is most worth while. The 
eyes of the teacher are frequently too 
fixed upon teaching the neophytes that 
they must cover the play and the club 
meeting and spread glad whoopee 
about the team; she should turn her 
regard on the pupil and on the public. 
Traveling to the home by way of the 
student’s pocket, the paper can be a 
proponent of the cause of education, an 
informer as to the necessity for it, 
and the reasons for its cost. 


] ALREADY hear you objecting that 

this is bare-faced propaganda, that 
it is taking the pupil’s paper away from 
the pupil, that it is an attempt to gath- 
er dividends for the public schools 
from capital furnished by the students. 
I do not think so. On the contrary, I 
believe that such a campaign may be 
one means through which journalism 
may be taught more broadly than is 
commonly done. To illustrate what I 
mean: How do you teach the fact that 
the ethical professional press has a 
broader vision than sometimes appears 
upon the surface? Would it be possi- 
ble to show the boy and girl how, in 
@ fearful financial crisis in this country, 
the newspapers helped to dispel fear, 
to discuss with them whether without 
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them President Roosevelt could have 
reached the heart of the people with 
his new deal? Tell the staff about the 
$500 gold medal offered as a Pulitzer 
award for the most disinterested, merit- 
orious public service performed by a 
professional newspaper. Show them 
that the Greatest Community Service 
Contest sponsored by the National Edi- 
torial Association was won in 1930 by 
the McComb Enterprise of McComb, 
Mississippi, for “evidence of nine ma- 
jor projects initiated and carried to a 
successful issue, besides persistent and 
consistent efforts of the most effective 
nature in behalf of more than a score 
of other worthy enterprises for com- 
munity benefit among them a fight 
for better city government, establish- 
ment of a public health unit and a 
municipal park.” Point out that the 
Colorado daily and the weekly that 
renders the greatest community service 
gets a reward yearly when the editors 
of the town and city papers of the state 
gather at the University of Colorado. 

Next, watch with your staff through 
a semester an honest, local crusading 
newspaper. Find what community serv- 
ices it is trying to render and note with 
what success. Let the editor talk to the 
class about former campaigns and what 
he believes may have been accom- 


plished. 


EFORE you have stepped far along 
this path, pupils will be eager to 

hop into the ring and take up a weapon 
for a good cause and it will be yours 
to lead them to see that there are 
larger good causes than getting a har- 
assed Board of Education in a day of 
dire financial straits to install a new 
swimming pool. 

Many students have tackled with 
gusto these grown-up tasks. For in- 
stance, students in Lakewood, Ohio, 
seeing in their newspaper a medium 
for worth-while service, conceived and 
published a special issue explaining the 
necessity for a school bond issue. They 
distributed the paper not only through- 
out the school but throughout the city. 

The fact that their own children 
write these interpretations may give 
them weight with parents. 


UT now let me caution you to use 
restraint. It is a fault of torch bear- 
ers, especially young ones, that they 
march too far. If your paper is a six- 


column weekly, you can use a stickful 
or a little more weekly; if you issue a 
three-column, four-page paper, print 
only five lines. The last will be as ef- 
fective as the first. It is not length that 
counts; it is your pounding away. 

A constructive message about educa- 
tion carried by a school paper in my 
home city might reach from 800 to 
3,000 homes. In that city there are 
fourteen high school papers, twelve 
junior high, and about sixty mimeo- 
graphed elementary school publica- 
tions. Do your own multiplying. Fix 
the attention of the whole staff on the 
feature by asking many of them to 
work on it and all of them to try to 
discover whether it is “getting across” 
with the readers. This will help to 
give some future citizens basic reasons 
for belief in education. 

It is a fact that the mass of the peo- 
ple today who would cut taxes by tak- 
ing unproportionate funds from pub- 
lic education, though trained in public 
schools, obviously did not pick up any- 
where in the process an idea that those 
engaged in the work deserve enough of 
this world’s goods to maintain them- 
selves with dignity, nor did they gather 
any hint that it is no taxation relief to 
take educational advantages away from 
children. In a word, teachers and exec- 
utives alike have failed to imbue the 
public school trained citizen with any 
particular respect for the medium 
which made him what he is. 


HE quality of material in the paper 

itself is another way it may inform 
the public that the work done in the 
schools is good and hence deserves sup- 
port. In general the school papers are 
interesting; some of them are remark- 
able. Perhaps the weaker brethren are 
the writers of editorials who in a few 
schools seem to have no chart by which 
to steer their course, and those who 
turn out the feature stories which are 
sometimes puerile. The grown-up looks 
for constructive stories. If I were a 
teacher of news writing, here is the 
place where I might try to develop to 
a greater extent the judgment and good 
taste of the pupil. 

Intelligence displayed by school re- 
porters and advertising solicitors who 
meet business men is also a factor like- 
ly to help the cause of education. 

in towns and cities where the papers 

(Continued on page 16) 
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‘Making’ the School Newspaper 


An Entertaining and Instructive Book by Irving Crump 


By PAUL WINTER, Jr. 


N one of the best and 
most enlightening 
books on high school 

journalism that has been 
published, Irving Crump 
in his “ ‘Making’ the 
School Newspaper” gives 
a vivid account of the 
activities of a typical 
school publication. 


This book is not only 
a story of Steve Trent, 
who worked his way up 
from a candidate for a 
place on the staff of 
“The Quill” to the posi- 
tion of editor-in-chief of 
that publication, but it 
contains many new ideas 
for editors, faculty ad- 
visers, and staff members. 

Within this exciting 
story of Steve’s success 
there are hints which are 
helpful to everyone who 
has even the slightest 
part in the publication of 
a school newspaper. 
There is a description and diagram of 
a model staff room. The duties of 
each staff members are specifically out- 
lined. 

The business staff comes in for its 
share of glory through the person of 
Steve’s best friend who is business 
manager of “The Quill.” Suggestions 
as to how to promote circulation and 
advertising campaigns are offered in 
clear and concise forms. 

Every staff member, editor and fac- 
ulty adviser of a school publication 
should have access to a copy of this 
fine work. There is a section in it for 
every department of a publication and 
this makes it indispensible. 

The author is well known to readers 
of junior fiction having written a series 
of boys stories. He is well versed in 
newspaper work yet discusses the tech- 
nical details so that the layman may 
understand the volume thoroughly. 

““Making’ the School Newspaper” 
recounts the fascinating experiences of 
Steve Trent and the group of junior 
journalists who work with him, pre- 
senting in entertaining fashion instruc- 
tion in reporting, copy editing, proof- 
reading, sports, feature and straight 
news writing, cartooning, make-up, ty- 
pography, writing and selling adver- 
tising, circulation, managing a high 
school newspaper, and numerous other 
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Irving Crump 


things. It has an appeal for the ex- 
perienced journalist as well as the be- 
ginner. 

This is probably the first book on 
its subject that has combined “busi- 
ness” with “pleasure”, that is, it takes 
the straight, dry details and handles 
them in a style that is interesting and 
entertaining. And yet, the reader will 
almost unknowingly receive a great 
amount of help even though he reads 
this book for pleasure. 

““*Making’ the School Newspaper” 
is published by Dodd, Mead & Com- 


pany. 


The members of the staff of “The 


Survey”, publication of Brooklyn 
Technical High School, Brooklyn, 
New York, deserve credit for their 


“initiative and industry and a willing- 
ness to sacrifice part of their vacation 
to get the first issue of the year out 
on time.” It was an extra and even 
before school had begun, 113 copies 
had been sold to members of the fac- 
ulty. 

Six seniors of Maury High School, 
Norfolk, Virginia, received prizes from 
six large establishments who adver- 
tised in “The Maury News” as the re- 
sult of an advertising scheme carried 
to a successful completion. 






Teachers College 
News 


By Miss Elizabeth Rosengarter 


HE first decade! What changes 
have taken place during this pe- 
riod in the status of student pub. 

lications. Much of this belated recog. 
nition is undoubtedly due to the 
activities of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association and its indefatigable 
director. 


When the first C. S. P. A. invitation 
arrived at our school in 1926, it caused 
2 prolonged discussion on the values 
of student conventions in general and 
press conventions in particular. The 
editor’s final acceptance was a happy 
one, for besides gaining the experience 
of broadened contacts, she returned 
with a first award for her magazine. 
Since then we have been compelled to 
strive harder each year to maintain this 
position, but the very convention which 
compels us to work so valiantly also 
provides us with new ideas for use in 
that work. 


Since 1926 we have had no difficulty 
in securing permission to participate 
in all the convention activities. Not 
only the active student body but also 
many of our graduates have become 


staunch C. S. P. A. supporters. 


The success of last year’s panel dis- 
: eo 

cussion on “Justification of Student 
Publications in These Days of Re- 
trenchment” prompts the suggestion 
that the group center its attention this 
year on one phase of publication: Mag- 
azine, newspaper or handbook. 


UR only disappointment is that 

members of the group do not be- 
come well acquainted until the conven- 
tion is nearly over. Is there not some 
way that students and advisers who 
anticipate attending the 1934 conven- 
tion could notify the chairman of the 
committee earlier? There are often 
special concessions made to the T. C. 
group which are not known in time 
for all delegates to benefit. 


Plans for the 1934 meetings are well 
under way. The president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Miss Jes- 
sie Gray, and the director of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, have graci- 
ously consented to be guest speakers 
at the Teachers College Banquet. We 
are hoping that Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, editor of the Herald Tribune 
Magazine, New York City, will again 
share with us some of her unusual ex- 
periences in the publication game. 
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A Model “Ad” Club 


What a Group of Enthusiastic, Enterprising Students Accomplished 


HAT do you think of organizing 

a Junior Advertising Club?” 

asked John Dunham of Dwight 

E. Mitchell, Boise High School jour- 

nalism teacher. Mr. Mitchell was all 
for it. 

Then Mr. Dunham—he is the ad- 
vertising manager of a local paper— 
went to the principal’s office, repeated 
the same question to the principal and 
received a similar answer to that of 
Mitchell. 

Now Boise High School has a Jun- 
ior Advertising Club. It’s an exclus- 
ive club, too—for two reasons. First, 
not every Dick, Tom, and Mary can 
become a member. Its first year only 
13 persons out of approximately 1800 
were members. Second, as far as is 
known, it is the only high school or- 
ganization of its kind. 


THE Junior Advertising Club was 

organized November 23, 1932, by 
the Boise Advertising Club. The Boise 
Advertising Club is now going on its 
twenty-fourth year and is one of the 
oldest advertising clubs in the United 
States. It is a member of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs. 

On the day the Junior Advertising 
Club was organized, two members of 
the Boise Advertising Club, John Dun- 
ham and W. E. Graham, met with 
members of the high school paper ad- 
vertising staff. These two men out- 
lined the activities of their club which 
the Junior Advertising Club followed. 

The Junior Advertising Club meet- 
ings are very informal. Some of the 
speakers talk and eat at the same time. 
But who cares? This is the way the 
Boise Advertising Club does and the 


ah 


IHE Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation will celebrate its tenth 
birthday, and consequently the 

biggest and best convention is being 
planned. It is not too early to start 
formulating plans for coming to this 
meeting. 

The first convention and contest in- 
formation will be sent out in about 
four weeks. 


It is expected that one of the general 
meetings in McMillin Theatre will be 
broadcast over a nation-wide network 
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By ALBERT LOCKETT 





Dwight E. Mitchell 


junior club aims to follow. 


The club has a president and a sec- 
retary. Meetings are held at regular 
intervals. Color in ads, layouts, copy, 
national advertising and truth in ad- 
vertising are just a few of the many 
topics explained to the junior ad club- 
bers. The benefits from these topics 
are reflected to the advertisements in 
the high school paper. All members 
of the school paper’s advertising staff 
automatically become members of the 


club. 
INCE the forming of this club, 


marked improvements have been 
made in advertisements. Before an ad 


that read: 





For 
Good Eats 





JAKE’S 
111 North Ave. 


Boise 


now reads: 





It’s the good meals that count! 
8 
That’s the reason why Stu- 
dents like to eat at 


JAKE’S 


“Just a block from school” 


Giving life to an ad is one topic dis- 
cussed at a Junior Ad Club meeting. 


Before these meetings commenced, 
if some member of the advertising staff 
was asked to explain the difference in 
bulletins, sign boards and poster boards, 
he would find himself in a “pickle.” 
Since a local outdoor advertising man 
has addressed the Junior Advertising 
Club, any of the members would be 
able to tell a person that a bulletin 
was a painted sign 25 feet long and 11 
feet high, a poster or bill board was a 
paper sign with the same dimensions as 
a bulletin, and poster boards or “gyp 
signs” were all boards used for adver- 
tising that are smaller than sign boards. 

These are just a mention of the 
things that are explained at ad meet- 
ings. 

This first advertising club has prov- 
en a huge success and here’s hoping 
it will be a suggestion to other high 
schools. 


P. A. Is Ten Years Old 


so that every school in the country will 
be able to help celebrate the annivers- 
ary. 


THE Cc. S. P. A. was organized in 

1925 by Joseph M. Murphy, who 
was then assistant director of Colum- 
bia University extension and who is 
now the director of the C. S. P. A. 
At the first meeting there were but 
about 500 delegates while at the ninth 
annual convention last spring there 
were 1500. 






*’'T HE School Press Review” is ex- 

panding so as to include the best 
writers in their field. The magazine will 
hereafter be entertaining as well as in- 
structive. Beginning with next month’s 
issue, “The Review” will run a series 
of monthly articles on vocational guid- 
ance, taking up the more important 


fields. 


inated their vocational guidance in- 


Since most schools have elim- 


struction, we believe that the school 
paper should take over this work. 
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Hughes Mearns Says . . . 


Hughes Mearns is Professor of 
Education at New York Univer- 
sity and chairman of the De- 
partment of Creative Education 
at that institution. He has writ- 
ten several novels and has taught 
in public and private schools 
throughout the country. Mr. 
Mearns is also a writer and lec- 
turer on educational themes deal- 
ing with the creative side of life. 


pee ae. 


HE creative spirit is some- 
thing more than a product 
in word, clay or canvas: it 

is dancing, rhythmic living, a 
laugh, a flash of the mind, 
strength of control, swiftness of 
action, an unwritten poem, a 
song without words; it is life ad- 
ding its invisible cells to more 
and abundant life. 


Adults are in the main wing- 
less; convention, tribal taboos, 
mechanistic living, long years of 
schooling, something has stilled 
the spirit within or walled it se- 
curely. It is to children we must 
go to see thecreative spirit at its 
best; and only to those children 
who are in some measure un- 
coerced. 


UT something more important than 

a beautiful product is the result 

of cultivating the creative impulses. 
Personality develops with the spring- 
ing certainty of dry seeds dropped into 
moist earth. Character emerges; and 
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Hughes Mearns 


with it knowledge, a kind of wisdom so 
sure in its judgments as to make us 
listen and attend rather than command 
and instruct. Taste is never, as with 
us, a hypocrisy. Confidence comes into 
the spirit and thrives there, for fear 


“Gurning the Tables 


By BELMONT FARLEY 


and bewilderment—the acknowl- 
edged tools of the older educa- 
tion—never yet begot faith in 
oneself. 


The cultivation of the creative 
spirit makes for great artists, giant 
scholars and thinkers; it is the 
recipe for distinction. 


Our memory of our youth is 
a false memory, for it gives us 
almost nothing but conversational 
adult pictures; it remembers 
youth as something pitiable, 
stupid, weak and often con- 
temptible. 


We laugh at childhood and 
make most of our jokes at its 
expense; its will is obstinacy, 
its indignation is bad temper, its 
artistry is idling, its poetry is sil- 
liness, its enthusiasm is noise, 
even its passion is only puppy- 
love. We have an evil name for 
all its natural characteristics; we 
praise it only when it apes our 
own. 

Without exception we are all 
creative artists though many are 
unaware of their precious gifts; 
the acts of our lives that 
distinguish us from _ others, 

those that endear us to friends, those 
that send others away in fear or even 
in disgust, these are manifestations of 
our unique creative art, for it is by 
man’s art alone that he holds, rules. 
serves and survives. 


Assistant Director, Division of Publications, National Education Association 


UNDREDS of editorial staffs of 
papers have scored outstanding 
success in the publication of the 

local city daily or weekly newspaper 
for one or more issues. These projects 
have been very helpful to the newspa- 
pers as well as to the schools. No issue 
of the “Local Exponent” is so success- 
ful as one in which the young people 
from many families of the city have 
played a part. 

Why not turn the tables? This brief 
article is written to suggest that promi- 
nent community leaders be invited by 
the editorial staff to take positions on 
the school paper for one edition. This 
“staff for a day” should be chosen 
with great care. It will include well) 
known citizens—men and women—as 
editors, reporters, proof readers, copy 
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readers, etc. The members of the reg- 
ular staff will school their understudies 
for their special work. 


THis project offers an unparalleled 

opportunity to increase the appre- 
ciation of the community at large for 
the work which the school paper is do- 
ing. Incidentally, circulation may be 
extended to include a larger number 


of out-of-school subscribers for the 
year. The issue will be read in many 
homes to which the paper seldom 
comes. Every student in school will 
desire a copy of the special edition. 
It will receive the wide attention of all 
newspapers in the city. It may be 
made the topic of a local radio broad- 
cast which will extend the interest still 
further. Because of the wide circula- 


tion which such an edition is certain 
to have, advertisers may be induced to 
increase their space. 


The most important outcome of such 
a project, however, is the information 
which parents and other citizens will 
gain from it regarding the schools in 
which their children learn. For this 
reason such a special number may be 
appropriately issued during American 
Education Week, November 6 to 12, 
when the attention of the public will 
be focused upon the needs, aims, and 
achievements of the schools. 


The reporters for this special staff 
will visit schoolrooms to learn what 
the economic depression has done to 
the size of school classes. They will 


(Continued on page 16) 
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“Poetry You Will Enjoy 
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The Mungus is a crocodile 
Who’s very odd to view. 
His habits, too, are very vile, 
His colour’s greenly blue. 


The Mungus has where ears should be 
Two floppy velvet ones 

With which he dusts each crooked knee 
And waves aside bad puns. 


The Mungus has two extra feet, 
Upon the which he walks, 

The which is only fair and meet 
As all six feet he chalks. 


The Mungus has within his jaws 
An awful lot of teeth 
Which make him lisp; I know because 


He calls a “geese” a “geeth”. 


The Mungus too, will walk a mile 
To ride upon a camel; 

But then he is a crocodile, 
A very brainless mammal. 


I climbed upon the pantry shelf 
To get myself some jam; 

But mother came upon the scene-—- 
The jar dropped with a slam! 
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From “The Norm,” Philadelphia 
Normal School 


Sea Lullaby 
Viola E. Snyder 


The ocean is dreaming, it sings in its 
sleep, 

A low, monotonous, crooning cry; 

It swells and it dwindles, 

So softly, so steadily,— 

Song of the slumbering, moon-silvered 
sea. 


Little black wavelets creep up to the 
smoothness, 
Smoothness of sands on 

flattened shore; 
Spread out their fans, 
Edged with foam and with moonlight, 
Fold them, and draw them 
Back into the sea; 
Fold them back gently 
And draw them down quietly 
Into the calm of the slumbering sea. 


the 


wind- 


Mirrors 


Mirrors are a kind of glass 
I often do, despise, 

They’re always making faces 
Before my very eyes. 


ee 


The Mooning Wind 
Joseph Cutler 


With the tree-tops as his fiddle 
And the breezes as his bow, 
The Wind played a tune 
To the maiden Moon 
That his love she might ever know. 


Now the Lady Moon was modest, 
And frowned at her lover bold. 
She hid in a cloud, 


Tho’ the Wind avowed 
To play till his story was told. 


While the stars looked on with laughter 
And twinkled about in their glee; 
The Wind fiddled on 
Till the rosy dawn, 
Called the Moon to be o’er the sea. 


So the wind pined in the daytime, 
And mooned through the whole day 
long. 
He watched for the night, 
When the Moon’s soft light, 
Should waken his fiddle to song. 
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Hall a Science 
Night .. . 
A Veritable Symphony 
By Halpin O'Reilly 


Editor-in-Chief, The Austin Times, 
Austin High School, Chicago 


NCESSANT streams of buses, taxi- 
I cabs, street cars, and trains emit- 

ting huge cargos of pleasure seekers, 
rasping voices of shrewd-faced hawkers 
exploiting their wares, planes and 
blimps soaring about overhead, blaring 
loud speakers, a glimpse of the Sky- 
ride, and then one enters the portals 
of A Century of Progress and strolls 
along the Avenue of Flags. 


The ultra-modern and distinctive 
style of architecture is greatly empha- 
sized by a vivid but varied and most 
pleasing color scheme. Although the 
buildings are magnificent by daylight, 
night brings a veritable symphony of 
bright lights and colors, not glaring, 
but soft and alluring with startling re- 
flections in the waters of the lagoon. 


From the Skyride towers one may 
obtain a delightful bird’s-eye view of 
the Fair, plus an idea of the immensity 
of the grounds as well as of Lake Mich- 
igan and the Greater Chicago area. 
From there one realizes what an enor- 
mous engineering feat it was to manu- 
facture and design the very land upon 
which the exposition stands. 


‘T HE exhibits, a large majority of 

which are free, are the most inter- 
esting part of the Fair, both for their 
sheer fascination and for the revela- 
tion they give of the achievements and 
scope of the scientific and industrial 
progress of the century. Exhibits may 
be seen of everything from molecules 
to airships and submarines. The manu- 
facture of everything from pins and 


tooth paste to automobiles is also 
shown. 


Even on the Midway, the amusement 
area, the spirit of progress is demon- 
strated. There one also finds modern- 
istic architecture and gorgeous lighting 
and coloring effects. Many of the 
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My Impressions of A Cen 


Staff Members of Chicago High School 


shows are educational as well as enter- 
taining. Regardless of what one’s ~ 
vorite style of amusement may be, 
is well represented on the Midway. 
The Fair, with as many as a quarter 
of a million people there on some days, 
is organized like a big city and main- 
tains its own police force, hospital, 
transportation system, and other nec- 
essary services. One of the most im- 
pressive features one encounters at the 
Fair is the perfect co-operation between 
management and visitors in keeping 
the grounds clean and orderly at all 
times. A visit to A Century of Prog- 
ress will be a high spot in the life of 


everyone who attends. 


Life . 


Past and Present 


By Robert Dillon 
“E” Weekly, Englewood High 

School, Chicago 

IFE, both past and present, as seen 
L at A Century of Progress, Chi- 
second World’s Fair, is 
absorbing, and at times 


The 


cago’s 
stimulating, 
amusing. 

Upon entering the grounds of the 
exposition, one feels a certain thrill at 
the splash of color, the thousands of 
daily visitors, and their apparent haste 
to see as many of the exhibits in as 
short a time as is possible. 

Wandering through the miles of ex- 
hibits, one is struck with the thought 
that man in the past century has de- 
veloped a passionate desire to see the 
wheels of nature and industry turn. 
You may see the human voice recorded 
in a streak of light flashed on a screen, 
a tube filled with tooth-paste, or a 


Federal Building 


‘T HERE 


bettie a a 


General night view of the World 
level of the Sky Ride. The Hall of 
ings in the picture, left to right are: 
Social Science, Communication Build 
Horticultural Building, and the Pabsi Ri 


milking machine in operation on a 
mechanical cow so real that it fools a 
swarm of flies hovering around its 
head. It is this type of moving exhibit 
that draws by far the largest crowd. 


is never a dull moment at 

the exposition.’ I have visited the 
grounds numerous times and each time 
I have found something new and in- 
teresting, something that will always 
be remembered. Just by way of illus- 
tration, on one of my visits I witnessed 
a demonstration of the way various 
trigonometric figures look when re- 
volving through a plane, thereby cre- 
ating a desire to know more about this 
branch of mathematics. 

Nor are the science exhibits alone in 
this stimulation of a desire to learn, 
but the foreign exhibits also have filled 
me with a desire to travel, to become 
acquainted with those parts of the 
world that I have read about in books 
and newspapers. 


BUT the most thrilling sight of all 


is to sit in the court of the Hall of 
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uty of Progress Exposition 
yypapers Tell Story of the World’s Fair 
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looking southeast from the 200 foot 

eisin the foreground. Other build- 

: BP East Tower of the Sky Ride, Hall of 
i@tlectrical Building, Enchanted Island, 
Pabs'@ Ribbon Casino. 


Science, at dusk, and see the exposition 
blaze forth in all of its glory under 
its mantle of vari-colored illumination. 

All in all, I should say that the in- 
fluence A Century of Progress will 
exert in shaping the lives of the mil- 
lions who have seen it, can only be 
faintly guessed. 
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Spirit . 
An Awakening 


By Edwin Weidenaar 


The “E” Weekly, Englewood High 
School, Chicago 


TEPPING through the gates at the 
Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago, I was astounded at the 

color which predominated everywhere. 
The hot sun glared down on rainbow 
colors and made my eyes smart, so that 
when I entered one of the exposition 
buildings I seemed to be plunged into 
total darkness. 

When the temporary blindness had 
passed, I found myself in a brightly 
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lighted, windowless hall wherein were 
arranged giant machines and rows of 
dioramas, all telling their story in some 
new and novel way. Massive murals 
covered the brightly colored walls. In- 
deed, neon tubes and batteries of spot- 
lights transform it into a wondrous 
fairyland, and the light reflected in the 
waters of the lagoon sparkles like a 
thousand tiny gems. 

From the soberness of the Hall of 
Science to the gaiety of the Midway 
comes music from a hundred loud 
speakers. Musicians play their soft 
notes. There are bright colored lights, 
massive steel walls all around us, and 
color blazing everywhere. It is the 
spirit, A Century of Progress, an awak- 
ening from pessimism into a new hope 
for a century to come. 


q q ¥ 
Panorama... 


Color, Light, Sound 


By June Ackerman 


The “E” Weekly, Englewood High 
School, Chicago 


MPRESSIVE! Incomparable! A ver- 
I itable fairyland! That’s the World’s 
Fair. Different from anything ever 
seen before. Educational and at the 
same time entertaining. Interesting to 
both young and old of all nationalities. 
Strolling south toward the Midway 
with flags waving above us seemingly 
in invitation, we see various European 
exhibits. Farther down we come upon 
the Lama Temple, the Hall of Science, 
and the Hall of Religion. Marvelous 
exhibits may be found inside all of 
them. 
The General Exhibits building, with 


its varied interests, is not far off, and 


eer 


Hall of States 


General Exhibits 


clair exhibit. Here a transformation 
a little way down the road is the Sin- 
occurs. We wander through a world 
known only to primitive man and the 
ferocious animals called dinosaurs, 
which we see grouped around us. Roars, 
swishing tails, moving heads, and seem- 
ingly heavy breathing make the ani- 
mals seem almost real. 


EAVING this, we come to the enter- 
tainment section. Here barkers use 
their skill to lure visitors within to see 
all sorts of strange things, from beasts 
of a million years ago to primitive men 
of today. 
The Lincoln Village, south of the 
Midway, fascinates those who love tales 
of pioneer days. 


In the transportation section, one 
may spend hours going through trains, 
Pullmans, airplanes, and other vehicles, 
from the crudest to the most modern. 

A little farther on is the “Days of 
49” show. Once inside the wooden 
gates, we revert to pioneer days. Trad- 
ing stores, a church, saloons, and dance 
palaces, characteristic of that period 
in our history, together with a rickety 
hotel, constitute the village. 


VER on the Island, are the Horti- 

cultural building with its charming 
gardens, and the children’s paradise 
called the Enchanted Island, with rides, 
marionette shows, and a playground. 
The Social Science, Electrical, and 
Communications buildings, also on the 
island, lure millions of visitors, to 
whom the progress of this century is 
presented vividly and dramatically. 


Our last impression as we prepare 
to leave is of a wonderful panorama 
magically extending down the long road 
along which we first came early in the 
day in quest of education and amuse- 
ment, a panorama of color, light, and 
sound, in which are displayed every 
interest of man of every age and every 
country. 
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sonal appearance, can do a great 

deal toward creating a favorable 
impression. A man untidy in appear- 
ance can possess commendable quali- 
ties, stand out from his fellows in abil- 
ity, but it usually takes effort on the 
part of strangers—and even friends— 
to penetrate the untidiness and get into 
the real value of the man. 

So it is with newspapers and maga- 
zines. All of the reportorial ability 
in the world will be retarded in meeting 
favorable comment if it is chucked on 
Page One in a haphazard, hit and miss 
manner. Not that balancing the front 
page is the one salient fact about news- 
paper editing, but it certainly is of 
paramount importance to put together 
a neat sheet. It saves time and money. 
It adds dignity and shows a well-bal- 


anced make-up system. 


a front page, like a man’s per- 


ROM the viewpoint of psychology, 

too many heads on a page put an 
undue effort on the reader. With an 
eight-column streamer, three or four 
heads of four columns each, half a 
dozen double-column heads and a few 
single column heads crowded onto one 
page of the usually small high school 
publication, the reader finds it difficult 
to keep his mind on a single headline 
let alone to pick up the regular story. 
This fact by itself should discourage 
careless front page make-up because 
the sheet should be laid out with the 
readers’ point of view in mind. 

High school newspapers, with their 
publication schedules on a weekly, bi- 
weekly or monthly basis, seldom find 
difficulty in getting enough news to 
fill their pages. It is up to the editor 
to know what events are going on in 
the school, athletics, dramatics, vari- 
ous clubs, etc. He also should know 
how important they are in regard to 
news value and should select the fore- 
most for his leading article. Other 
news stories should be rated accord- 
ingly in regard to the amount of space 
that will be given to them and the type 
of head used. Of course, last-minute 
events have the habit of cropping up 
and necessitating unlooked-for changes 
in make-up but seldom to the extent 
of breaking up a well-planned layout. 


INN EWSPAPERS and magazines hav- 

ing more than three columns to a 
page offer little difficulty in make-up 
although four columns present a few 
difficulties now and then. 


When two 


Ten 


Hints on Newspaper Work 


By DANIEL C. McCARTHY 


Editor Columbia University Alumni News 


columns are used there is no opportun- 
ity for breaking up the solid page of 
type unless type is run around a cut, 
and such a method is expensive. The 
use of boxes is difficult unless they are 
printed in bold face type and set off in 
the middle of the two columns with 
sufficient white space surrounding them 
to set them distinctly apart. 

A front page with single-column 
heads occupying the top of each col- 
umn tends to become monotonous and 
to the uniniatited all the stories rate 
the same value. Tradition in make-up 
should be scrapped for although the 
editor of The East Cupcake Bugle was 
a staunch believer of one-column heads 
ten or twenty years ago and his succes- 
sors have followed that custom, you 
don’t find high school girls bedecked 
in the costumes of the Floradora era cr 
tandems speeding at six miles an hour 
down some pike. 

The most important story should 
occupy the right side of the page and, 
depending on its importance and the 
size of the sheet, should have at least 
a two-column head. If two outstanding 
stories come along, the page can be 
nicely balanced by putting a similar 
head on the second story and placing 


it in the left hand side. 


HE use of heads running across the 

entire width of the page is advisable 
only when an event of unusual and out- 
standing importance occurs—probably 
once or twice a year. Promiscuous use 
of these banner heads decreases their 
importance because if the reader sees 
them in every issue or alternating issues 
over stories of comparatively little im- 
portance, when the big story of the year 
comes along the editors will be without 
their ace head to denote the unusual. 

On most school publications, space 
is at a premium, even when stories are 
written in the barest detail. An ex- 
cellent way to save space is to reduce 
the size of the heads. In many cases, 
a school publication of four, six or 
eight pages has heads similar to a large 
daily newspaper, with their top head, 
banks, cross heads and second banks, 
taking up precious inches. Why would- 
n’t it be a worthwhile idea to limit, out- 
side of the leading story, the majority 
of heads to the top head and a single 
bank of three lines? Probably any- 
where from half a column to a full col- 
umn of space could be saved and 
turned over to other important news 











items. 

After all, a school newspaper, pub- 
lished at the most once a week, is not 
skimmed through in a few minutes, as 
commuters peruse metropolitan dailies. 
The school publication lies around for 
a week or so before another issue ap- 
pears and the readers have plenty of 
time to go through it so there is no 
need to flash the details in needless 
headlines when the student or faculty 
member usually will read the entire 
story. 


OXES, not more than 75 to 100 

words and limited to two para- 
graphs, are good means of obtaining 
a well-balanced front page. They are 
placed, in the case of a five-column 
sheet, in the second and fourth col- 
umns. In a three-column sheet, the 
middle column, of course, is the logical 
place for it. The news content of a 
box should be something of an unusual 
nature that cannot be padded out to 
make a regular story, or a supporting 
story to a feature, such as the statistics 
of an election. It can be used for the 
basketball schedule or baseball sched- 
ule; and, as the seasons progress, the 
results of the games can be inserted. 


Two-column heads of two single 
lines, at the bottom of the page, serve 
to create balance on the lower half of 
the sheet. One such head can be used 
in the middle two columns and when 
two are on hand you can place them 
toward the outside columns. 


Other important facts to remember in 
front page make-up are to build from 
the top to the bottom—that is, have 
all of the longer stories start at the 
top and fill in the bottom part of the 
sheet with smaller stories, which neces- 
sarily should have smaller heads than 
those at the top. For these smaller 
heads it is advisable to use only two 
lines of the same size and type face as 
appear over the stories at the top of 
the page. Eliminate, however, all banks 
and cross heads. 


Cuts always offer a popular way to 
bring about balance. If it is possible, 
have the cuts face the center of the 
page. If there are not two cuts to bring 
about a perfect balance, use the one 
cut in the middle column and, although 
the way it faces in this case is some- 
what unimportant, it might be well to 
face it to the right or directly to the 
front. 
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gTopP Before It’s Too Late! 

As the pickpocket’s victim rushes 
madly down the busy street shouting, 
“Stop Thief, Stop Thief,” so do I want 
to pause in this busy season of getting 
out that first issue and shout, “Stop 
preaching, stop moralizing, stop being 
dull! Don’t wait until the whole school 
yawns openly over your paper before 
you wake up.” 

Get new ideas from the children in 
your school. They have plenty of them 
but are often afraid to speak up. Ask 
them someday to write an opinion for 
you on “What I Like About Our Pa- 
per.” They will never mention that 
editorial on talking in the halls; they 


| will not compliment you on that news 


story you published about something 


| that happened two months ago. Per- 
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haps they will say they liked the story 
best that had their name in it or they 
would like the joke page if they hadn’t 
heard the jokes before. And you will 
smite your desk in honest indignation 
when they fail to mention that eight 
stanza historical poem that you worked 
out with your class. 

Only a brave adviser will read a set 


The Elementary Newspaper Section 


By ROBERTA LYONS 


Adviser, “Rosedale Reporter,” Cleveland 


of papers like this without becoming 
provoked or very much on the defens- 
ive. For we must constantly remember 
that the newspaper is not literature. It 
is the life of the school, real and fas- 
cinting. We are not attempting to use 
beautiful language or eight syllable 
words. Short, accurate, colorful words, 
familiar to the average child are what 
we must aim for. 


HAT child will read with breath- 

less interest about “correlated ac- 
tivities,’ or the “economic situation’’? 
And yet I boldly lift these phrases 
from elementary papers now on my 
desk—fairly bristling with such fright- 
ful words as proficient, indubitable, 
elaborately decorated, etc. 


You may read Keat’s “Ode To Au- 
tumn” and revel in its beauty, but how 
would you like to have it served to 
you on the front page of your news- 
paper? 

Leave out that lengthy article on 
“Honesty is the best policy.” Rather, 
print something like this: “John Smith 
found a dollor the other day and was 


honest enough to return it to the 
owner.” 


Don’t print that essay on the joys of 
giving. Instead, try: “Mary Jones 
brought a jar of peaches to school yes- 
terday to help fill up a basket for a 
needy family.” 


EXT—what a dearth of adjectives 

in the elementary paper. Are you 
finding everything “interesting”? I 
pick up a paper from my desk and 
count five “interestings’” on one page. 
This is not a plea for big words, but 
for different words. Are you using “we 
hope,” “we feel,” “we find” and other 
props that show up a weak vocabulary? 


Are you “verb poor”? How many 
times do you “make”, “give”, “pre- 
sent”, “build”, and “plan” in your 
headlines? 


Again, I say: Stop and write for the 
recreation and pleasure of the children 
before your paper rises up in its last 
death struggle and falls, without hum- 
or, drowned in its own words, and 
smothered by grown-up ideas which 
are not so very clever after all. 


News From The Regional Press Associations 


HIS is the first of a series of 
monthly articles concerning the 
activities of the regional press as- 
sociations. We urge all such organiza- 
tions to send in their list of such activi- 
ties as “The School Press Review” feels 
glad to print this material, both be- 
cause it is instructive and it gives the 
regional press associations an organ 
which will publish what they are doing. 
-. #. & 
The New Orleans Public School 
Association 


By Miss Mazie Adkins 


ESPITE the high cost of printing 
and the difficulty of selling adver- 
tising the New Orleans Public School 
Association has grown 27 member pub- 
lications, 17 of which entered a com- 
plete file of the year’s publications in 
our second annual contest last May. 
Because of the necessity of awarding 
cups donated by school board members 
and interested friends, the rules of our 
contest require that we rate the best 
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paper in one of four classes. The Allen 
Commercial Review was awarded the 
Isaac Heller cup for high school news- 
papers for the second consecutive year. 
Echoes of McMain, of the Eleanor Mc- 
Main High School, won the award in 
the high school magazine class while 
“Terrace Topics”, of the Gentilly Ter- 
race Elementary School, was the best 
elementary newspaper. “The Lafay- 
ette News”, Lafayette Elementary 
School, won in the mimeographed di- 
vision. Both winners in the high school 
classes are C. S. P. A. members. 


Plans for the year have not yet been 
formed. There will be an early meet- 
ing of the executive board to confer 
with representatives of commercial 
print shops concerning prices for print- 
ing school publications. We hope 
through early handling of copy and 
careful proof reading to effect a con- 
siderable saving of time and labor and 
thus secure cheaper rates than those 
usually offered by commercial printers. 


The Delaware C. S. P. A. 
By Miss Ethel V. Ward 

‘THE Delaware Chapter of the 
C. S. P. A. was born in the spring 
of 1933. On May 24, a meeting was 
held of teachers from elementary, 
junior high, high, private schools, and 
business colleges. Miss Gertrude L. 
Turner, of Abington, Pennsylvania, 
represented the C. S. P. A. During 
the organization she outlined her ideas 
of the importance of publications on 
the school program and pointed out 
the aid and encouragement given to 
that work by a press association. A 
flexible group was planned until it 
could be decided later just what course 
to pursue. A committee was chosen 
to draft the constitution, of which Miss 
Sachs, of Tower Hill School, was chair- 
man. Miss Ethel V. Ward, Wilming- 
ton High School, was appointed execu- 
tive secretary, and Miss Mary Denni- 

son, recording secretary. 
Since that time style sheets and a 

(Continued on page 16) 
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What School Publications Mean to a School 


y DAVID A. WARD 


Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pennsylvania 


MPORTANT considerations in con- 
ducting an effective school are the 
standard of work and morale of the 

school itself, the support of the com- 
munity in which the school is located, 
and its rank or standing among simi- 
lar institutions in other communities. 
Teachers and pupils alike take pride 
in being a part of a good school. A 
school that maintains a high standard 
of scholarship and stands well among 
neighboring schools is also a source 
of pride for the people of the com- 
munity. 

A high standard of scholarship and 

a disciplinary procedure that main- 
tains a high order of conduct and loy- 
alty in the student body are essential 
to a good school. In order to maintain 
such standard, it is necessary that the 
community support morally and finan- 
cially a competent faculty and adequate 
facilities for conducting the school. 
Good standing among other schools is 
an important factor in maintaining 
morale. The teachers and pupils of 
any school desire, when comparisons 
are made, to have their school rate 
high with respect to their neighbors, 
and the ranking of a school with oth- 
ers is dependent upon the standard of 
the school itself and the support given 
it by the community. 


"T HE significance of a publication in 
its effect on a school is measured 
by the contribution it makes in these 


three fields. Considering the first di- 
vision of the subject, it is understood 
that the school paper, magazine, or an- 
nual, as a school organ, is the spokes- 
man for the entire school. If properly 
managed, it will hold an interest for 
every phase of the school’s activity 
and will stimulate endeavor. 

In scholarship the school publica- 
tion is a motivating factor. The good 
publication recognizes scholarly 
achievement in any field. For recog- 
nition it is not necessary that scholar- 
ship be placed upon a competitive 
basis. Any department, class, or pupil 
who does excellent work may find that 
work recognized in some way through 
the columns of the school paper. In 
English, particularly, there is abundant 
opportunity to contribute material for 
publication, and therefore the paper 
may act as a direct and immediate mo- 
tivating force. 


‘THE school paper makes use of a 
diversity of contributions such as 
short stories, essays, poems, feature ar- 
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ticles, editorials, humor, news items. 
These contributions may be prepared 
as assignments in the regular work of 
the English Department, and the fact 
that they are to appear in print stimu- 
lates a more careful preparation. All 
written contributions from any depart- 
ment of instruction or any division of 
the school’s activities, may furnish ma- 
terial for the English Department. 
The review of copy for publication, as 
a class exercise, is cause for the most 
careful and critical examination of 
written material, for anybody who 
writes or reviews articles for publica- 
tion wants his work to appear well in 
print. This incentive aids in main- 
taining a high standard of scholarship. 


The Art Department is called upon 
for contributions in cover designs and 
illustrations of articles and features of 
the publication. Special projects and 
news material are furnished from all 
departments of instruction. 

Not only the departments of instruc- 
tion, but all other activities of the 
school are represented in the publica- 
tion. Athletics usually finds a place 
as a regular department of the school 
magazine. The regular publication of 
game schedules, records of achieve- 
ment, and news of the teams and in- 
dividual players holds an interest for 
all students and teachers of the school. 
It is, therefore, a motivating force in 
developing and maintaining a whole- 
some school spirit. Clubs, trips, social 
events, and all such extra-curricular 
activities likewise furnish material for 
the publication and strengthen the gen- 
eral unity of the school when reported 
through its columns. These are im- 
portant considerations in the welfare 
of the school, since a spirit of loyalty 
to the school is a strong factor in main- 


taining high scholarship standards. 
PRACTICAL values to individual stu- 


dents often result from activities in 
publishing a school paper or magazine. 
To the student who has a bent towards 
journalism or some other form of lit- 
erary work, the experience on the 
school publication often serves as a 
means for discovering and developing 
the special ability. Also the business 
management of the publication pro- 
vides opportunity for development of 
business ability. It even sometimes af- 
fords business contacts which lead to 
employment. 

Not the least value of a publication 
is the opportunity to propagate needed 
improvements of the school, such as a 


new gymnasium, additional laboratory 
space, a new building, additional 
courses. If skillfully managed, the 
need for any such improvement may 
be presented effectively to the com. 
munity. Through this means, com- 
munity sentiment may be developed 
and improvements provided. 

The school publication is an effec- 
tive means of assisting in the develop- 
ment of community support for the 
school. If it reflects, as it should, the 
true character of the school in all 
phases of its activities, it brings to the 
readers periodically a picture of one 
of the community’s greatest assets. A 
well-edited and well-managed school 
publication will be read by many peo- 
ple outside the school, especially by 
graduates of the school, many of whom 
are leading citizens of the community 
with influence in the proper support 
of education. 


HE school publication usually meets 

at least a portion of its cost through 
the advertising of local firms. The 
business man who has paid for an ad- 
vertisement in the school paper will 
naturally take more interest in the wel- 
fare of the school. At least the school 
is brought to his attention, and he has 
a school consciousness which contrib- 
utes to the general community interest 
in education. The publication may not 
be the direct means of a definite com- 
munity activity in the support of some 
educational movement, but on every 
citizen into whose hands it falls, it 
leaves a definite impression of a wor- 
thy community enterprise. Indirectly 
it is a force in maintaining community 
support for education. It acquaints its 
readers with the life of the school and 
stimulates interest. 

In the third field of influence, the 
rank or standing of a school among 
other similar schools, the publication 
plays an important part. The many 
publications brought to the school 
through its exchange puts the students 
and teachers in direct contact with 
knowledge of what the other schools 
are doing. By comparison of the dif- 
terent departments of the paper of 
magazine, they are able to discover 
the strong or weak features of their 
own school and direct their endeavors 
accordingly. Reading of a commend: 
able activity in another school may in- 
spire a similar or equivalent activity in 
their own. Knowledge of the work 
of other schools enables both teachers 
and pupils to discuss and plan more 
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intelligently their own activities. It 
aids in maintaining high standards of 
work. The press conferences afford 
opportunity for personal contacts of 
the representatives of the school with 
representatives of other schools and 
the opportunity to discuss special prob- 
lems arising in connection with the pub- 
lications. The help received in the 
discussion of these problems may aid, 
not only in the improvement of the 
school paper, but in strengthening 
some phase of the work of the school 
itself. 


HE publication reflects the char- 

acter of the school. If the stan- 
dard of scholarship is low, it will be 
evident in the makeup and content of 
the school paper. If a high standard 
of scholarly attainment is maintained, 
it will be equally evident in the pub- 
lication. If disciplinary procedure is 
loose, it will be apparent in the publi- 
cation. If social ideals are of a sec- 
ondary order, the fact will be revealed 
in the joke column. If athletic stan- 
dards are low they will likewise show 
in the athletic department of the pub- 
lication. On the other hand high 
standards of scholarship, of social and 
moral conduct, of athletics and of com- 
munity spirit will be apparent in the 
respective departments of the school 
publication. The tone and character 
of the publication will reflect with a 
fair degree of accuracy the standard 
of culture and refinement existing in 
the school. 


It is a just source of pride for a 
student body or a faculty when they 
can by comparison observe an element 
of superiority in some phase of their 
own school life as shown in the pub- 
lications of other schools. When pride 
is taken in high standards of achieve- 
ment, the school will continue to main- 
tain high standards. The contact with 
other schools afforded through the ex- 
change of publications undoubtedly is 
a source of inspiration to maintain high 
standards both in academic instruction 
and in the extra-curricular activities of 
the school. 


THE school publication, through its 

reporting of the activities of the 
school in all departments of instruc- 
tion and all phases of activity, through 
its motivation, inspiration, and voca- 
tional aid within the school, through 
its agency as an aid to community sup- 
port, and through its service as a means 
of contact with other schools, is an im- 
portant adjunct to the school. Its value 
to the school merits the best efforts of 
both students and teachers. The school 
publication on account of its unifying 
influence and its reflection of character 
should hold an important place in the 
work and life of the school. 
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or a Career 


By WILLIAM E. HASKELL 


Assistant to the President, “‘The New York Herald Tribune” 


William E. Haskell 


OME of the big wigs and brass 
hats who are constantly violating 
rule number six, which has to do 

with taking themselves too seriously, 
resent the use of the word “game” as 
applied to newspaper making. They 
consider a person frivolous who is in 
the “newspaper game”. They prefer 
the term “journalism.” 

But it is a game as intense as any 
major football struggle in its compe- 
tition; as nerve-tingling as ‘any big 
game hunt in Africa and a constantly 
changing thrilling adventure, with the 
unknown always around the corner. It 
is no place for laggards. 

Every year when I face the army of 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
delegates at Columbia University, I 
have an emotion far beyond any other 
similar experience, for invariably, I 
see before me and can picture the 
leaders of newspaper making in Amer- 
ica who are to carry the torch from 
the point when we must pass it on. 


A LMOST without exception, among 
the hosts of successful newspaper 
men I have known, their training has 
started in scholastic press affairs in 
school and college. It seems that this 
basic training leads on until success 
in the chosen field of journalism is 
almost always reached. 
The competition for excellence in 
typography, makeup and writing which 
you have each year is the most excel- 


lent training ground for further com- 
petition for supremacy either in circu- 
lation or advertising which you will 
need later on and on which your suc- 
cess will depend. 

I don’t like the word “journalism.” 
It smacks to me of a type of writing 
wherein the editor is a crusader and 
propagandist of his opinions. I like 
“newspaper making”, which reflects a 
public service, not expressing opinions 
except in interpretations. Its func- 
tion is to chronicle events which have 
occurred and as far as possible, pub- 
lish the news which is of utmost in- 
terest to every reader—-accurately, com- 
pletely and concisely. 


HIS business of newspaper making 

brings us in contact with every 
business and every phase of life. It is 
a manufacturing business, a sales busi- 
ness, a distribution business—jobbing, 
wholesale and retail all in one. A busi- 
ness constituted on a time schedule, so 
exactly, that each widely separated part 
fits into place in perfect co-ordination. 
It is a job to which a sound, basic 
knowledge of bookkeeping, of finance, 
of cost systems must be brought and 
the more training in these essentials 
that is gained, the sooner success will 
be reached. 

I know of no business in the world 
in which merit is as readily recognized 
and where one may achieve the re- 
wards as quickly. 

There are going to be great changes 
in newspaper business policies in the 
next few years. There are so many 
things which should be changed espe- 
cially in the business office; in the 
establishment of advertising rate struc- 
tures; in the mad race for gross cir- 
culation rather than for selective cir- 
culation. These will be changed. And 
you are the ones who will make these 
changes. May you have wisdom and 
profit by our mistakes. 

If I had to do it over again I would 
choose to be a newspaper man, and you 
who are fortunate enough to concen- 
trate and continue in your work will 


feel the same way I do and have a 
full, rich life. 


True scientific value is uppermost 
in “The Microscopist”, mimeographed 
publication of the James Monroe High 
School Microscopy Club, New York 
City. Articles on astronomy, biology, 
botany, entomology, and medicine are 
included in the 1933 June edition. 
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The Speech That Was Never Spoken 


A short story from “The Scroll,” St. Ursula’s Academy, Toledo, Ohio 


Alison 
Mann 


Or cosaat eo de Dick paid no at- 
tention to the knock on the door, 
but went right on dressing. Rap 

—rap—rap, again it came, sharp, de- 
manding. This time he yelled, ““Who’s 
it?” 

“Me, John. 
with me?” 

“Nope, driving myself. Anderson’s 
going with me if he ever gets here.” 


Do you want to ride 


Dick gave a final jerk to his tie, care- 
fully surveyed himself from all sides, 
and, with an air of complete satisfac- 
tion, went over and opened the door 
only to see the retreating figure of 
John. Softly he closed and locked the 
door, then once more gazed admiring- 
ly into the mirror. What he saw re- 
flected pleased him. A tall, slim, but 
virile youth with curly black hair and 
black eyes, very dreamy now. His skin 
was a healthy tan, and his strong white 
teeth flashed in an engaging smile as 
his thoughts turned towards his plans 
for the evening. 


Tonight he, a freshman, was to meet 
the famous Caroline Conolly, whose 
heartrending poetry had given him 
many an hour of agonizing joy. He 
had her pictured in his mind, a dainty 
brunette with brown, wistful eyes (all 
poets have wistful eyes) and a tip- 
tilted nose. (He was not certain if 
that nose and those eyes went together 
but he liked “a tip-tilted” nose.) Her 
mouth would be small, but perfect, she 
would be demure and soulful—sort of 
the Emily Dickinson type—you know. 
“Heavenly,” he breathed as he thought 
of her. 

Then stepping back, carefully he be- 
gan a most extraordinary ceremony. 
Slowly he bent over, almost to the 


waist and lightly, but deliberately, he 
kissed the air. 
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By ALISON MANN 


“No, that'll never do; I’ll have to 
be more graceful.” 

Again he tried, this time cooing, 
“Good evening, Miss Caroline, you can 
never realize how long I have awaited 
this pleasure. You've been my inspira- 
tion since the first moment I glanced 
at your ‘Songs of Love’.” 

“That wasn’t so good, either. Gee, 
I'll have to have something for a hand 
because I can’t kiss the air.” Taking 
his overcoat from its hook, he draped 
it on a lamp and again went through 
the ordeal, this time using the sleeve 
of the coat as a hand. In the midst 
of these gymnastics he heard a sau- 
cous laugh from the window, two boys 
were imitating him, one bowing before 
the other. Glaring at them he violent- 
ly jerked the shade down and stalked 
back to the mirror where, again and 
again; he practiced until he could bow 
with perfection, then, straightening his 
tie, he pulled a piano bench into the 


middle of the Shading the 


room. 


lights, and draping himself gracefully 


as he could on a chair beside the bench, 
he started his speech: 

“O Caroline, your eyes are like 
moonbeams and your hair is a dusky 
cloud framing the most adorable face 
in the world. I’ve been thinking of 
you constantly; you have inspired my 
first poem: 


“O Caroline, my fair gazelle, 
How thou leapest in the sun, 
Would that I could leap as well, 
Ga-leeping with you just for fun.” 


ERE he paused . . . He could just 

hear her answer, “O Richard, my 
ideal, all my life I have been dream- 
ing of you. At last you’ve come. How 
can I ever be worthy of such a love as 
yours?” 

“I will carry you away on my spir- 
ited steed as a cavalier of old, and we 
shall flee to my castle (I mean my 
apartment) where no one will ever sep 
arate us. Now come—” He was start- 
led out of his reverie by a loud “hee 
haw.” 

“Hot stuff, Tracy, but snap out of 
it, get your coat if you’re ready.” 

Confused and crimson faced, Dick 
glanced over his shoulder and saw Bob 
Anderson’s head with its thatch of 
straw-colored hair sticking through the 
transom. Dick nervously snatched up 
his coat and hat, switched off the lights 
and pulled the door. It wouldn’t 
budge. He pulled again and still it 


remained closed. 

“I bet those bums are holding it.” 

“Did you by any chance lock it?” 
this in a sarcastic tone from the other 
side—then Dick groaned and unlocked 
the door. 

Bob now assumed a voice of psuedo- 
excitement. “Sure you're not ill, ol’ 
fella . . . why boy, you’re a case for 
a specialist.” 

“Aw cut it out, and let’s go.” 

They hurried down the hall and out 
the door, onto the campus of St. Mary’s 
College. Everywhere could be dis- 
cerned boys on their way to the big 
dance at Colonel Conolly’s ancestral 
home, an annual event which the genial 
colonel gave every June. It was al- 
ways one of the high spots of the 
college year—to the older boys just 
another party, but to the freshmen, an 
exciting and long awaited pleasure. 
This year the colonel had announced 
that his daughter, Caroline, was to be 
home from her studies abroad, and 
even the seniors were eager with an- 
ticipation, for Caroline was the girl of 
legend on the college campus. 

Dick and Bob climbed into Dick’s 
roadster (he called it the Red Demon) 
and they swept out of the drive onto 
Park Avenue. It took a good half 
hour to drive out, and all the way Dick 
kept trying to rehearse his speech to 
himself but Bob chattered on about 
nothing in particular and it was not a 
very successful rehearsal. 

They turned into a drive lined with 
stately poplars, winding lazily up a 
hill. At the top the house stood forth, 
ablaze with lights, noisy with laughter 
and the stacatto cries of boys and girls. 
Letting Bob out at the door, Dick 
drove around to the back of the house 
and parked, then walked to the front 
of the house. 

Just as he reached the door he look- 
ed up and was surprised to see a young 
lady ascending a staircase which slowly 
wound around up to a balcony She 
was a petite brunette, and as Dick es- 
pied her, he dashed into the house, 
leaped up the steps, and amid howls 
from those standing by, landed very 
ungracefully at her feet. Stopped ab- 
ruptly, startled, she gazed at him 
questioningly, big brown eyes, wide 
with amazement. 

“Wh-why, what’s wrong?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“Uh—er, pardon me, Miss Caroline, 


(Continued on page 15) 
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School Publications Should Observe 


American Education Week 
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This cartoon was drawn for American Education Week by Bob Hermans, 


Cooley High School, Detroit, Michigan, Dorothy L. Probst, art instructor. 


This 


cartoon was submitted in the annual nation-wide cartoon project sponsored by the 


Division of Publications of the National Education Association. 


Write for enroll- 


ment blanks and complete information to the Division of Publications, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HE observance of the thirteenth 
annual American Education 
Week, November 6-12, will be 

focused upon the maintenance of free 
and universal education as an Ameri- 
can ideal. Everywhere educational fa- 
cilities are being curtailed simply be- 
cause the city and state governments 
are practicing false economy by slash- 
ing teachers’ salaries and removing 
necessary courses from the curriculum. 
If the school editors put on a cam- 
paign during this week to bring to the 
attention of the parents of students, 
conditions might be considerably 
helped. 

Every school publication should 
print the following message from Miss 
Jessie Gray, President of the National 
Education: 


ee . . 
The American common school is 
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the expression of a mighty faith. It 
has grown up out of need and aspira- 
tion. It is the bulwark of those demo- 
cratic ideals and rights for which man- 
kind has sacrificed and_ suffered 
throughout the ages. It is the home 
of light and of reason. It is the hope 
of a better tomorrow. The common 
school is the house of the people. Dur- 
ing American Education Week let all 
the people gather as of old in the 
neighborhood school. Let them renew 
their faith in themselves and in their 
children. Let them discuss their prob- 


lems and determine how their schools 


may be made better. Let them return 
to the house of the people and know 
that through this, their own house, they 
may again bring order and promise and 


hope to the Republic.” 


THE SPEECH THAT WAS 
NEVER SPOKEN 
(Continued from page 14) 

I guess I fell,” Dick managed to stam- 
mer as he got hastily to his feet, his 

face the color of a beet. 

“T think you did, but I’m afraid 
you're a little mixed in your names. 
Mine’s not Caroline.” 

“Oh, but you’ve got to be Caroline; 
why, you look just like her.” 

“Like Caroline who?” asked 
young lady. 

“Caroline Conolly,” Dick was be- 
coming annoved, and answered rather 
sharply. 

Margaret laughed as she said, “You 
mean the Colonel’s daughter. She 
hasn’t come down yet, but the colonel 
has gone up after her so if you wait 
here I will introduce you when she 
comes. You must meet her after mak- 
ing such a desperate attempt. You're 
all right, aren’t you?” 

Dick composed himself as best he 
could and nodded. There was noth- 
ing for him but to wait at the foot 
of the stairs. He tried to think of his 
speech. Margaret seemed to be enjoy- 
ing herself immensely at his expense 
for every now and then he caught a 
twinkle in her eyes as she looked at 
him and tried to make conversation. 

Then the voice of Colonel Conolly 
boomed out at the head of the stairs: 
“Boys and girls, here is my daughter 
Caroline, whom I have the great pleas- 
ure of presenting to you.” 


VERYONE craned his neck to see 

the much talked of Caroline. From 
behind the stately Colonel stepped a 
young Miss of perhaps twelve, gawky, 
titian haired, a generous sprinkling of 
freckles across her nose and cheeks. 
She stood there smiling, seemingly en- 
joying the surprise of her entrance. 

Dick took one look, then turning to 
Margaret, he exclaimed, “I thought 
Caroline Conolly was a poet.” 

Margaret roared as she answered, 
“THE Caroline Conolly is a poet. The 
Colonel’s daughter just happens to be 
named after her.” 

Too disappointed to reply, Dick 
stumbled from the hall out into the 
garden. Disconsolately he sat humped 
on a bench, murmuring, “O Caroline, 
my fair gazelle.” 


the 


GREETINGS FROM THE N. E. A. 
(Continued from page 2) 
When we saw Will Shakespeare’s gar- 
den, we knew one source of his power, 
and an unfailing light for his inspira- 
tion! The human race began in a gar- 
den. A racial hunger demands a gar- 
den, creates a garden, a retreat where 
beauty and truth have their perennial 

sustenance. 
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“News From Regional Press Association 


(Continued from page 11) 


list of reference books have been sent 
to teachers through the state. Private 
conferences have also been held. 

It was in the autumn that the chap- 
ter really began to grow, however. Even 
then, it wasn’t at all sure how to grow. 
Where to start? Should it develop in 
width or in length? And then it re- 
membered its father and its name. 
Didn’t one always pattern after one’s 
father? Thus it is that we were led to 
inspire, to help, to counsel, to discuss 
problems, and to exchange ideas with 
struggling young journalists and their 
faculty advisers. 

In order to gain our end, we scoured 
our particular part of the country for 
men and women who could talk to us 
about some of the many subjects rela- 
tive to ours. 

For a getting acquainted meeting for 
pupils and teachers we have planned a 
tea. Mr. A. O. H. Grier, who is the 
associate editor of a Wilmington paper, 
has agreed to come. 

The name, Charles F. A. Troxell, 
is a by-word to members of C. S. P. A., 
and you can well imagine how de- 
lighted we were when we received a 
letter saying he would be glad to ac- 
commodate us. 

Miss Vivian Shirley, well known for 
her articles in the Evening Public 
Ledger, has also consented to help us 
in any way she could. 

F. E. Schoonover, as famous the 
country over as he is in Delaware, will 
tell us about the artistic end. 

John Biggs Jr., a novelist, and Vic- 
tor Thaddius, a biographer, will reveal 
the art of having a book published. 

During the Delaware State Teachers 
meeting on November 9 and 10, at 
least one round table conference for 
teachers interested in newspaper work 


will be held. 


The Duso S. P. A. 


HE first meeting of the Duso Schol- 
astic Press Association, which in- 
cludes Dutchess, Sullivan, Ulster and 
Orange counties in New York State, 
was held at Liberty, N. Y., on October 
vs 
A membership drive has been started 
to have every paper in the four coun- 
ties a member this year. They hope 
to have every member in attendance at 
the C. S. P. A. convention next March. 
Officers for the vear are: President, 
James O’Connor of Kingston; vice- 
president, Estelle Mcadoff of Monti- 
cello, and adviser, Miss Eleanor Vogel- 
sang, adviser of “The Apology”, Mon- 
ticello, N. Y. 
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At various times during the fall and 
winter there will be a number of fac- 
ulty meetings, and also some pupil 
round table conferences. 

Can you blame us for being proud 
of that list of distinguished names? 


THE SCHOOL PUBLICATION AS 
AN EDUCATIONAL MEDIUM 


(Continued from page 3) 


were difficult to finance, there was, 
three years ago, talk among teachers 
of asking Boards of Education to sub- 
sidize the publications. This request 
may emerge again when these days of 
need have passed. Perhaps a Board 
might as well subsidize a writing labora- 
tory as a chemical or a physics labora- 
tory. But the paper to secure a sud- 
sidy would have to be run on these 
more generous lines I have tried to in- 
dicate. 


OW may one find teachers of news 

writing who will assume this broad- 
er attitude? Let me try to answer this 
question by asking another: How does 
a principal guide a teacher of any sub- 
ject toward a larger viewpoint of his 
work? Perhaps he finds a way to teach 
his staff to take criticism impersonally; 
or if he can, by suggestion, lead them 
to ask for criticism the feat is accom- 


plished. 


The schools must justify themselves 
or perish. We realize as never before 
that the purse strings of education are 
controlled by public opinion and that 
if school administrators want the grasp 
to be loose rather than tight they will 
have to devote themselves to dissem- 
inating more information to the people 
about what their money will buy. The 
ordinary man on the street must be 
made to understand what American 
public education is about. *“If publici- 
ty made a millionaire out of chewing 
gum, what a prestige might be built 
for education if we could but show our 
people that ‘the flavor lasts’.” Perhaps 
the school paper that consciously works 
toward larger ends may do its bit to 
help to sell the world’s greatest prod- 
uct. 


I am under no illusion that school 
papers can in a crisis save education. 
I am not so foolish. But I do believe 
that they might have helped more, that 
they may be of service in the future, 
since every drop may add to the water 
in the pool of understanding of the 
public schools. 

*G. T. Neveln. 


TURNING THE TABLES 
(Continued from page 6) 


interview the administrative staff of 
the school for information in regard 
to decreased support for education, 
courses removed from the school for 
reasons of economy, the increased en. 
rollment of the school due to the pro. 
visions of the National Recovery Ad. 
ministration, and other subjects closely 
connected with rapidly changing eco- 
nomic and political conditions as they 
affect local community life. 


OW will a local business man who 

is a football fan describe the game 
for which he writes the story? What 
will the mayor of the city say in his 
editorial? Is there a local artist who 
can draw a cartoon, a well known poet 
who will submit verse for this publica- 
tion? Will there be photographers in- 
terested in making pictures for this 
number? These questions will suggest 
to the enterprising school paper staff 
many other possibilities in such a pro- 
ject. This innovation will be a real 
opportunity. Increased revenue from 
circulation and advertising may permit 
a much larger paper than regular is- 
sues. 

Very often students have been un- 
derstudies in various fields to citizens 
of the community. Celebrate American 
Education Week this year by turning 
the tables. 


THE EDITOR WRITES: 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


tions should meet the issue before the 
school demands it. 

Beat them to it! 

We know it won’t be easy for we've 
tried it. After we reduced our ex- 
penses to the minimum we went over 
the figures again and made a new ir- 
reducable figure that is stable only 
until the next low. And then we de- 
cided to give you a better REVIEW 
than you’ve ever had. Watch the de- 
velopments of the year, and then tell 
us what you think. 

But, whatever you do, follow the ad- 
vice of Lippman and— 


“KEEP YOUR NERVE!” 


Promotions on the staff of “The 
Havermale News”, Havermale Junior 
High School, Spokane, Washington, 
are decided according to “the number 
of inches the individual had printed 
during the semester, the number of 
hours that he spent reading copy and 
writing headlines and the number of 
tips that were accepted.” 


“En Quad”, the newspaper of the 
Printing Club of Kearny High School, 
Kearny, New Jersey, made its debut 
June 15. 


The School Press Review 





Starting the Year You Will Need 


STYLE BOOKS:— 
adopted officially by press associations, staffs of papers and instructors of 
high school journalism; an official publication of the C. S. P. A.; revised 
in January, 1933 Price, fifteen cents 


PROOF READERS CARDS:— 
an invaluable and indispensable guide for proper proof reading; the link 
between you and the printer which means corrected copy rather than copy 
filled with errors Price, six for twenty-five cents 


THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW:— 
extra copies for the library, the editorial offices, the print-shop, staff meet- 
ings and the class in journalism 


Price, twenty-five cents per copy or two dollars per year 


A SEAL:— 
to indicate your membership in the C. S. P. A. Price, fifty cents 


HEADLINE SCHEDULES:— 
containing specimen charts for headline writing; indispensable to the copy 


desk Price, seventy-five cents 


A BEGINNERS’ COURSE IN JOURNALISTIC WRITING:— 
helpful to the beginner and handy to the experienced school journalist 


Price, ten cents 


All of These Aids May Be Obtained By Writing: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University 


New York City 
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